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every ravine and hollow, hiding chasms into which
the men slipped; all the furies seemed let loose at
once to delay their march; the blasts cut short their
breath; the snow concealed an ambush at every step;
the ice prevented men and horses from proceeding;
the wind knew no respite; the nights were sixteen
hours long, and in them it was impossible to lie down,
even to sit down, and at the ghastly dawn, the drums
called to arms soldiers who knew no waking! Those
who escaped death looked more like phantoms than
like soldiers. Their thin summer clothing was frozen
on them. Their bleeding, shoeless feet they wrapped
in old rags. Their guns slipped from their numb
fingers. They had no more bread. They could
make no fires, for the wood of the trees was too
green to burn. Moreover, warmth meant death.
No sooner had they melted a little snow to mix with
it a spoonful of rye or flour, than the Cossacks were
upon them, hovering always about like swarms of
vultures, appearing and vanishing like spectres, slay-
ing the wounded, capturing or killing the stragglers.
44 About the Emperor," says Baron Fain, an eye-wit-
ness of these horrors, " the courtiers' smiles vanished
from the lips that were most accustomed to wear
them; every face bore marks of distress. The brave
men, who wore no mask, were the only ones whose
expressions did not change when cold and sleepless-
ness left their harsh traces." The horses, uncalked,
slipt and fell, never to rise. The cavalry had to
march on foot; the artillery could not be drawn.